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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life: Presented in its Main Outlines. By 

Felix Adler. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1918. — 

pp. viii, 380. 

This is the mature work of a man who has labored honestly and 
unceasingly to sound the depths of the moral life, who has faithfully 
served the nation as an ethical teacher, who has endeavored to make 
his faith a living practice and has succeeded, to some extent, in trans- 
lating it into the body of our social existence. We have here not a 
closet-philosopher who constructs Utopias "under the shelter of a 
wall" nor a scorner of theory who follows the fads of the day, but a 
thinker who keeps his eye steadily fixed upon the world as it is and 
strives to discover what a "worth-producing" rational human being 
must will it to be. As Professor Adler himself says, the book "records 
a philosophy of life growing out of the experience of a lifetime." 
What it offers "is a system of thought and points of view as to conduct, 
as they have jointly grown out of personal experience." He does 
not presume to lay down the law for anyone; he finds that he can set 
forth the better standards which in the course of trial and error he has 
come to recognize. The volume gives us an insight into the evolution 
of a practical idealist in whom the deeply rooted ethical strain is sup- 
ported always by a clear intelligence which seeks a rational justifica- 
tion of the faith that is in him, prevents him from ignoring the hard 
facts of life, and saves him from indulging in shallow and sentimental 
theorizing. Kant has had a telling influence upon him; in spite of his 
antagonism to the German whose disciple he remained for many years, 
his conception is essentially Kantian: 1 respect and reverence are writ 
large in his vocabulary; indeed, maudlin sentimentality is as distasteful 
to him as were the eighteenth century "volunteers of duty" to his 
former master. The holiness conception of Kant, Professor Adler 
tells us, formed the starting-point of his own system; he was attracted 
to him because he affirmed it, and he "broke with him because he 
does not make good his affirmation." And it was because of his never- 
changing faith in this ideal that he rejected Marxian socialism, with 

1 1 refer the reader to the discussion in another part of the number in which I 
have endeavored to show that much of Professor Adler's opposition to Kant is 
based upon what seems to me to be a failure to do justice to that philosopher's basal 
thought. 
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which he had dallied for a while in his youth: "if there be no such 
thing as morality, or if morality be but an epiphenomenon of eco- 
nomic conditions, what warrant have the hungry or the disadvantaged 
for complaining?" (p. 46.) "I became convinced that the ethical 
principle must run like a golden thread through the whole of a man's 
life, in a word, that social reform unless inspired by the spiritual view 
of it, that is, unless it is made tributary to the spiritual, the total end 
of life, is not social reform in any true sense at all" (p. 56). It is due 
to the stern regard of their leader for reason and right, to his down- 
right sanity, that the ethical societies which Professor Adler founded 
avoided the pitfalls into which they might easily have disappeared; 
that they never took the shadow for the substance is in large measure 
owing to his wise guidance, as is also the fact that the social move- 
ments which have quietly grown up in these societies have become 
established institutions throughout the land. 

The fundamental fact in ethics for Professor Adler is the notion of 
worth. The quality of worth belongs to a particular kind of energy. 
"It is unlike the physical forces; it is not a transformed mode of 
mechanical energy. It is sui generis, underivative, unique; it is 
synonymous with the highest freedom; it is power raised to the N'th 
degree. It is ethical energy. To release it in oneself is to achieve 
unbounded expansion. Morality, as commonly understood, is a 
system of rules, chiefly repressive. Ethical energy, on the contrary, 
is determined by the very opposite tendency; a tendency, it is true, 
never more than tentatively effectuated under finite conditions. 
And because the energy is unique, it points toward a unique, irre- 
ducible, hence substantive entity in man, from which it springs. 
This entity is itself incognizable, yet the effect it produces requires 
that it be postulated. The category of substance, which is almost 
disappearing from science, is to be reinstalled in ethics. Ethics cannot 
dispense with it" (pp. 92f.). 

But ethics cannot take a step without an ideal of the whole. "No 
detached thing has worth. No part of an incomplete system has 
worth." "We must possess an ideal plan of the whole if we are to 
be certain of our Tightness in any particular part of conduct." " There 
is not a single partial rule of conduct, neither 'Thou shalt not kill' 
nor 'Thou shalt not lie,' nor any other that, taken by itself, is of itself 
ethically right. It may be right, it may be wrong. It takes its 
ethical quality from the plan of conduct as a whole, and without 
reference to the whole it is devoid of Tightness." (See pages 98 and 
99.) "Hence the conclusion that there is no possibility of establishing 
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the conception of worth unless we have some ideal of the whole in 
which and in relation to which the incomparable worthwhileness of a 
human being can be made good" (p. 103). 

The language of the last quotation is ambiguous; it is open to the 
interpretation that the intrinsic worth of man cannot be established 
except by reference to a certain ideal of the whole, and that morality 
would have no foundation if there were no spiritual universe. All that 
Professor Adler shows, however, and perhaps means, is that a social 
whole is necessary in order that "worthwhile" personalities may be 
developed; and that our judgment of man's intrinsic worth demands 
such a universe. The great datum of ethics, he says, is that man is 
an end per se. Ethical theory must give an account of this. As 
possessing worth on his own account man is an ethical unit. Only as a 
member of the infinite spiritual universe does he possess the twofold 
attributes implied in worth — inviolability with respect to outsiders 
and indefeasible intrinsic preciousness (p. 125). The universe is the 
necessary postulate required if the idea of right is to have validity; 
the ethical manifold, the spiritual universe exists in so far as there is 
right (p. 126). The thought here seems to be that inviolability and 
intrinsic preciousness and the idea of right presuppose the notion and 
even the existence of a spiritual universe, an infinite system of inter- 
dependence in which men as ethical units have their place. Here 
we are reminded of Kant, — of his postulates of pure practical reason: 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul ; — he is a theist 
while in Professor Adler's system "'the God-idea is replaced by that of a 
universe of spiritual beings interacting in infinite harmony" (p. 126). 
His philosophy is rooted in the faith of the worthwhileness of man; 
it is because he conceives the individual as precious that he demands 
an infinite whole in which that preciousness shall not be lost. Our 
belief in the good calls for a world in which that good shall be preserved. 
In the final, beautiful chapter of the book, "The Last Outlook on 
Life," we find this idea nobly expressed: 

"The world as we know it is itself the veil, the screen, that shuts 
out the interplay, the weavings and the interweavings of the spiritual 
universe. But at least at one point, in the ethical experience of man, 
is the screen translucent. The plan of the spiritual relation is there 
traced in outline. It is this plan that conveys the certainty as to 
what verily exists beyond, within, beneath. 

"As to my empirical self, I let go my hold on it. I see it perish 
with the same indifference which the materialist asserts, for whom 
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man is but a compound of physical matter and physical force. It is 
the real self, of which the empirical was the substratum, upon which 
I tighten my hold. I do not assert immortality, since immortality, 
like creation, is a bridge between the phenomenal and spiritual levels. 
Creation is the bridge at the beginning; immortality the bridge at 
the end. Were I able to build the bridge, I should know. I do not 
affirm immortality. I affirm the real and irreducible existence of the 
essential self. Or rather, as my last act, I affirm that the ideal of 
perfection which my mind inevitably conceives has its counterpart 
in the ultimate reality of things, is the truest reading of that reality 
whereof man is capable. I turn away from the thought of the self, 
even the essential self, as if that could be my chief concern, toward the 
vaster infinite whole in which the self is integrally preserved. I 
affirm that there verily is an eternal divine life, a best beyond the best 
I can think or imagine, in which all that is best in me, and best in those 
who are dear to me, is contained and continued. In this sense 1 bless 
the universe. And to be able to bless the universe in one's last moments 
is the supreme prize which man can wrest from life's struggles, life's ex- 
perience" (pp. 359-60). 

The worthwhileness of a human being can be made good only by 
the assurance that all that is best in him will somehow survive. 

Es kann die Spur von seinen Erdentagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen. 

There is another phase in our author's teaching that deserves atten- 
tion. We have seen that he attributes worth to the personality, the 
unique, irreducible, substantive entity in man. In developing his 
theory, however, he introduces uniqueness of another kind, which he 
thinks differentiates his system from other idealistic philosophies. 
He expands his thought in the following formulas: "Act as a member 
of the ethical manifold (the infinite spiritual universe). Act so as to 
achieve uniqueness (complete individualization — the most completely 
individualized act is the most ethical). Act so as to elicit in another 
the distinctive, unique quality characteristic of him as a fellow-member 
of the infinite whole" (p. 117). Now "the actual unique quality in 
myself is incognizable, and only appears, so far as it does appear, in 
the effect produced by myself upon my fellows. Hence, to advance 
towards uniqueness I must project dynamically my most distinctive 
energy upon my fellow-members" (p. 118). "I must seek to elicit 
the consciousness of the uniqueness and the interrelation in others. 
I must help others in order to save myself; I must look upon the other 
as an ethical unit or moral being in order to become a moral being 
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myself. And wherever I find consciousness of relation, of connected- 
ness, even incipient, I project myself upon that consciousness, with a 
view to awaking in it the consciousness of universal connectedness' 
(p. 121). 

The ideal is a society of unique personalities in which "the unique 
difference of each shall be such as to render possible the correlated 
unique differences of all the rest" (p. 116). Each infinitesimal mem- 
ber is indispensable, has worth; "a duplicate would be superfluous." 
Professor Adler's language often has an extremely individualistic ring: 
I must help others in order to save myself in the sense that I cannot 
achieve uniqueness without "injecting streams of dynamic energy" 
into my fellow-beings. One sometimes gets the impression that the 
universal order is a mere means of bringing out one's individual uni- 
queness, and that the chief end of man is to be different from everybody 
else. This, however, is not the real meaning of the theory. Since uni- 
queness has absolute ethical worth I must achieve it in myself; but 
I must also seek to elicit it in others, I must work to bring about an 
interrelated whole of unique beings, I must arouse the consciousness 
of such an ideal in others. "A virtuous act is one in which the ends 
of self and of the other are respected and promoted jointly" (p. 214). 
The difference in method which distinguishes his system from others, 
Professor Adler tells us, consists in the joint pursuit of the two ends, 
that of the other and that of the self (p. 220; see also pp. 148, 190, 222). 

The system is no more egoistic than is Aristotle's, Kant's, or Green's- 
It is, however, individualistic in the sense that the object of highest 
worth is the unique individual. "The ethical quality is that quality 
in which a man is intrinsically unique" (p. 142). "The self is precious 
on its own account" (p. 214). We must learn to prize distinctive 
difference above uniformity or sameness. "I do not of course deny 
that there are certain uniformities, chiefly negative, in moral conduct, 
but I have come to think that the quality of moral acts consists in 
the points in which they differ rather than those in which they agree. 
The ideally ethical act, to my mind, is the most completely indivi- 
dualized act" (p. 24). The doctrine of uniqueness has been taught 
before, in various forms, — by the Greek Sophists, by the Romanticists, 
by Humboldt, Schleiermacher, Mill, Emerson, and others, — and it 
needs to be emphasized, particularly, perhaps, in a democracy, as 
a protest against the tendency to make everybody like everybody 
else. We are led to ask, however, whether mere difference has any 
more worth than mere sameness. There is a uniqueness, to be sure, 
which is indefeasible: each individual is a person, a self, an ego, a 
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awal; XtySfxtvov, something that has never been before and will never 
be again. But not every difference in thought, feeling, and action 
has worth as such; we need a criterion by which to appraise uniqueness. 
Professor Adler himself says: "Difference in the ethical meaning is 
not to be confounded with mere idiosyncrasy, or originality, not to 
say eccentricity. It is the kind of difference which elicits correlated 
difference in all spiritual associates" (p. 142, note). Although this 
will not serve as a satisfactory principle of measurement, it points 
to an ethical standard of some kind. We can accept the statement: 
"That every man is the equal of his fellows means that he has the 
same right as each of the others to become unlike the others, to acquire 
a distinct personality, to contribute his one peculiar ray to the white 
light of the spiritual life" (p. 143); but we should like to know how to 
tell that one peculiar ray from others and how to identify the white 
light. It is true, the individual, encompassed on every side by uni- 
form public opinion, "hardly ventures to hold his own judgment 
against the judgments of the majority"; and "the impulses of the 
mass tend also to threaten his independence of action." There is, 
however, no special merit or value in a judgment or action simply 
because it is a man's own or because it is different from that of others. 
We are not interested in having an infinite variety of judgments pro- 
nounced or acts performed, except in so far as they contribute to 
truth and goodness; and we need principles of selection to help us sift 
the true from the false and the good from the evil, to distinguish mere 
" otherwiseness " and freakishness in thought and conduct from unique- 
ness that has ethical worth. We need a criterion that will enable us 
to tell "the kind of difference which elicits correlated difference in all 
spiritual associates" from the kind that does not, and we need to know 
when such difference is correlated. 

Professor Adler finds the chief defect in ethics up to the present 
time in the lack of a definite description of the spiritual nature, and 
endeavors to supply it: "The spiritual nature is the unique nature 
conceived as interrelated with an infinity of natures unique like itself. 
The spiritual nature in another is the fair quality distinctive of the 
other raised toward the Nth degree" (p. 231). This formula is not 
more definite than that of other idealistic moralists; the ideal of the 
unique self needs to be defined, no less than the ideal of the true self. 
But nearly all ethical thinkers endeavor to furnish a fuller description 
of the ideal life than is indicated in their formulas. Besides, the 
formulas are not so empty as they seem because the moral philoso- 
phers tacitly read into them the basal ethical values which the race 
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has won in its long experience: the spiritual life is a life of truth and 
justice and mercy; the true self is the self that sets its mind "on the 
things that are above, not on the things that are upon the earth." 
There is always more behind the formulas than in them, and they 
must be interpreted in the light of what is taken for granted. Pro- 
fessor Adler is no exception to the rule. We get a deeper insight into 
his real meaning as we go along, in the practical application of his 
philosophic theory, which comprises the larger portion of his book 
(pp. 147-372). And here we discover that the unique self does not 
differ much from the true self of his predecessors. Uniqueness finds 
its limitation in the universal; indeed, the only kind of uniqueness 
that is worthwhile is moral uniqueness. In his opposition to a 
levelling process that would blot out all originality and pound all men 
into a common pulp, and in his impatience with a civilization that 
turns out human beings like standardized factory- wares, billig und 
schlecht, to use Schopenhauer's phrase, Professor Adler overemphasizes 
the element of uniqueness. But it is, after all, always a moral unique- 
ness that he has in mind: "we can love only that which is lovable," 
the holiness and beauty concealed within our fellow-beings; "we 
must acquire the faculty of second sight, of seeing the lovable self 
as the true self" (p. 223). "The unique personality, which is the 
real life in me, I cannot gain, nor even approximate to, unless I search 
and go on searching for the spiritual numen in others" (p. 224). 
"For it is only face to face with the god enthroned in the innermost 
shrine of the other that the god hidden in me will consent to appear" 
(p. 225). Not every part of man is worthwhile. " Unless, then, there 
be some master end in everyone's life, one paramount to all others, to 
which all others are subordinate (the subordination and the renun- 
ciation being themselves means of spiritualizing one's nature) there 
is no point to the notion of service. That master end I have 
defined as the attainment of the conviction of one's infinite interre- 
latedness, the consciousness of oneself as a member of the spiritual 
universe ..." (p. 228). "The spiritual society of which the image 
is to be imprinted on human society is a society of indefeasible ethical 
personalities" (p. 247). "I must have the courage and the truthful- 
ness to look upon neighbor, friend, wife, husband, son, daughter sub 
specie aeternitatis, that is, as primarily spiritual beings" (p. 228). 
I must help them to realize the better part of their nature, to arouse 
in them the consciousness of the true self, the consciousness of the 
universal good, the consciousness of the ideal society of ethical per- 
sonalities. This is the teaching of all idealistic ethics. 
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Professor Adler's unique individual is further limited as a mem- 
ber of the family, the school, the vocation, the state, the inter- 
national society, and the ideal religious Society. "The sub-organ- 
isms are embraced within the superior organisms." But they are 
not swallowed up in them: "there are rights of the individual, 
rights of the family, rights of the vocational group, which the 
State does not create but is bound to acknowledge and which 
its power cannot properly infringe" (p. 306). Each sphere has 
its particular uniqueness, which must be respected. The impor- 
tance of the vocations (among which motherhood will be recognized) 
is stressed: "the public good will be consummated when the conditions 
are furnished necessary and favorable to the development of per- 
sonality in each of the constituent groups of the social body" (p. 314) ; 
indeed, the vocational group is made the basis of political represen- 
tation. "Vocational representation, in my view of it, is the appro- 
priate expression of the organic idea of the state. The state is the 
soul. The soul must have a body. Vocational representation is that 
body." The significance of" this view can be fully understood only 
when we remember that Professor Adler conceives all the social 
institutions as "successive phases through which the individual shall 
advance towards the acquisition of an ethical personality" (p. 261). 
His ideal is the realization and preservation of distinctiveness in the 
individuals and in the groups, the state included. "The relative 
independence of the social sub-organism," he says, "is the salient 
point. This kind of independence is based on the general conception 
underlying my entire ethical philosophy, that the ethical quality 
resides in uniqueness in distinctiveness, that ethical progress consists 
in driving towards individualization in the sense of personalization. 
This is opposed to those philosophies of life that see the ethical quality 
in uniformity. Socialism is on the side of uniformity" (p. 274). 

What I have been trying to show is that in spite of Professor Adler's 
occasional exaggeration of the element of uniqueness, he subjects it 
to limitations: to be ethical, uniqueness must submit to law. Not 
every kind of difference is moral. The worth of individual uniqueness 
is determined, among other things, by its fitness to make group- 
uniqueness possible; and the uniqueness of each sub-group, in turn, 
is judged by its effect upon that of the successive superior groups. 
The ethical individual wills to be a member of an organized spiritual 
world. He wills to be a social personality, which means to be a true 
individual. He wills the concrete universal. We cannot tear the 
notions of uniformity and diversity, sameness and difference, society 
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and the individual apart, as Professor Adler's own system abun- 
dantly proves. And if I understand the spirit of his philosophy 
aright, he conceives only that uniqueness as worthwhile, as worthy 
to be contained and continued in an eternal divine life, which is the 
expression of what is best in man, the will to realize the eternal, uni- 
versal, values. This is the view of the ethical idealists from Plato to 
Bosanquet, of whom Professor Adler is the spiritual brother. 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life is a noble contribution to the field 
of ethics, noble in substance and noble in its literary form. The 
practical part of the work, which does not follow the beaten track, is 
of unusual interest and value, particularly the chapters dealing with 
the Vocations, the State, and the National Character; the brief dis- 
cussion of educational questions (pp. 291-304) is admirable in its 
thoughtfulness and suggestiveness. The conception of the university 
as a group of vocational schools may be accepted if we conceive the 
vocations ethically, as Professor Adler does, if we regard as its aim 
"to furnish leaders for all the various groups who will undertake the 
great business of truly organizing democracy," and if we include in 
this latter task leadership in research. The college Professor Adler 
looks upon as "a legacy which has come to us from a type of society 
unlike our own," as "an institution designed for the education of 
gentlemen," and he thinks it will disappear. We must admit that 
there is some ground for this pessimistic description, but does it not 
suggest the reform rather than the elimination of the college? There 
would seem to be a particular need of the college, as the basis for 
vocational instruction, in our author's ideal democratic society, but 
it would have to be something more than a mere pathway to material- 
istic success or a resort for the acquisition of a superficial culture. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Order of Nature: An Essay. By Lawrence J. Henderson. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 

Press, 1917. — pp. v, 234. 

This book is a continuation and further development of a line of 
thought initiated by the author in a work published in 1913 under the 
suggestive title The Fitness of the Environment. The relation of the 
volume before us to the earlier book may perhaps be best indicated by 
quoting some sentences from the introductory chapter. "In a recent 
book," he writes, "I have tried to recall attention to the many inter- 
esting peculiarities of the environment and to state the facts concern- 



